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SALVATION BY THE TONGUE. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., 1867. 


ITH the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation.” Let us 
have a protracted meeting on the subject of 
confession with the mouth. It seems to me 
that we want conversions more in reference 
to the second part of this saying of Paul 
than the first. I think the people understand 
the theory of faith a great deal better than they 
do the subject of confession; and their hearts 
are better prepared to act upon that theory 
than they are to embody faith in confes- 
sion. The difficulty about the matter is, they 
think the latter is a small affair. The devil 
persuades people that it is of no great conse- 
quence how they confess, or what they confess, 
if they only believe the truth. Paul, however, 
does not put it in that way: “If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God hath raised him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” Here 
he presents two things necessary to salvation ; 
and confession is put first, if there is any dif- 
ference in the dignity of the two points. 
Then in a passage that follows, the order is 
reversed: “‘ With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness, and with the mouth con- 
fession is made unto salvation.” We can not 
tell by Paul’s language which of the two things 
is most important. He does not seem to 
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make any difference between them. He does 
not put confession with the mouth as a little 
thing to be tripped over the best way you can. 
He sets his great platform of salvation on 
those two pillars of faith. For aught I can 
see, one is just as necessary as the other. 

What is it that makes confession so impor- 
tant? ‘* With the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation.”” This is as much as to say, 
You do not really reach salvation until your 
faith has brought you to confession with the 
mouth. ‘ With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness,” and yet there is a lack of full 
salvation in that; salvation is not complete 
without confession with the mouth. Why is 
this? It seems to me it is capable of a very 
simple solution. The heart is a spiritual or- 
gan—the organ of the soul. The mouth is a 
material organ—an exponent of the body. 
Salvation is salvation of the soul and body, 
not merely salvation of the soul. The Evan- 
gelist says, “God can destroy both soul and 
body in hell ;’’ and consequently both come 
in for salvation. The common idea that sal- 
vation is salvation of the soul alone, is not the 
doctrine of the New Testament. You do not 
find it there. Christ did not come in any 
such capacity as savior of the soul alone. In 
fact, he made salvation of the body, to a cer- 
tain extent, more prominent in his ministry 
than the salvation of the soul. He went 
abroad through all Judea, healing diseases, 
casting out devils, and raising the dead. 
First of all he was a doctor for the body, and 
only afterward came into view as a preacher 
and teacher of theology, and savior of the 
soul. I do not undertake to say that is the 
order of importance of the two things. No 
doubt it is much better to lose the body if we 
can not save the soul without doing so, as 
Christ has taught elsewhere ; but that is not 
the prevailing doctrine of the New Testament. 
The doctrine as exhibited by Christ’s practice 
and theory was that soul and body both are to 
be saved, and he offered himself to us as a 
savior of both soul and body. 

Now, then, in the terms of salvation which 
Paul propounds, you have something that 
touches both. You have faith in the heart 
for the soul, and confession of the mouth for 
the body. And it may be said that the faith 
of Christ in the heart reaches the body through 
confession. I believe there is a natural chan- 
nel—whether the anatomists have found it or 
not—for God’s life and spirit to flow through 
from the heart to the tongue. There is a 
close connection between those two organs; 
and if you want salvation that is a whole 





thing, that will reach through body and soul, 
confession is the touching-point between the 
two. 

The faith, the life, and the resurrection of | 
Christ, that are in the soul, work out through 
the heart into the tongue and through the 
whole body. That connection is one that a 
child can understand, and one that we ought 
to understand well enough to put it in practice. 
We are told to work out our salvation with 
fear andtrembling. How? With the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation. Go to 
work with your mouth ; that is the way to do 
it. Perhaps the churches would tell you to 
go to distributing tracts, and doing good to 
the poor. But these things, if they come at 
all, come afterwards. The first thing is to 
begin to work with your mouth. With the 
mouth, not with the hands, the feet, or any 
other part of the body, confession is made un- 
to salvation. Begin there. Understand this 
is not working with the mouth in the fashion- 
able way. You are not told to go to work 
preaching to sinners, laboring with men to get 
them to attend to the truth and be saved. 
Paul says the way to work with the mouth is 
to confess the Lord Jesus. ‘If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 
This is the work to be done; not try to save 
others, but save yourselves. Let loose all the 
faith in the resurrection power of Christ there 
is in your heart, by confessing it with your 
mouth. By such a confession, it will be man- 
ifest that your body has access to the same 
salvation that your soul has. 

Always keep in mind the pentecostal 
model. That was the great seed-revival. 
That is the model on which all revivals that 
are right and true, are fashioned. The first 
feature of that revival was freedom of the 
tongue. The Spirit came upon them as 
tongues of fire ; an actual, visible representa- 
tion of a tongue sat upon them. They were 
all tongue. The Spirit of God had free flow 
through them, in all languages. What won- 
derful control the Spirit then took of the 
brain, nervous system, and muscles of the 
mouth, to make men talk in different langua- 
gesas it did! God played on their physical sys- 
tems as one of you would play on the organ 
or piano, and made them speak for him. The 
most prominent feature of that great model 
revival, was the surrender of the tongue to 
the Spirit ; and the second feature of it was 
Communism. No one said that “ aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own, but 
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they had all things common.” ‘“ They did 
eat their meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart, praising God and having favor with all 
the people.” That shows that they had salva- 
tion of the body. They had no dyspepsia. The 
salvation of their souls had come into their bod- 
ies too. They got their tongues free, and the 
Spirit of God flowing out through their tongues 
acted on their whole bodies. They had good 
appetites and ate their meat with gladness and 
singleness of heart. Selfishness was all gone 
out, so that it was just as natural for them to 
distribute their goods to one another, and live 
as one great family or Community, as it was 
to breathe. There is a model that will not 
decay. If we have any revival, let us have it 
on that plan. 


THE TAP-ROOT OF ONEIDA COMMUNISM, 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH AN INFIDEL-SPIRITUALIST— 
_ WHAT WE THINK OF 8. P. ANDREWS. 


‘pars years ago a gentleman, well known asa 
spiritualist and infidel, visited the Community 
several times, and in a letter written soon after one 
of these visits commended what he saw in the fol- 
lowing terms : 


* * * YT shall ever be grateful to you for your 
kindness to me, and deeply and heartily thankful 
for the steps you have taken to establish a better 
state of society on earth in what you call Christ's 
kingdom, but which to me seems so unlike other 
societies which claim to be founded on His teach- 
ings. I do not ask you to open your doors or home 
to my form, for it can not be with you; but 1 ask 
oe to open your hearts, and let my spirit finda 

ome with you in the warm embrace of that Divine 
Love which quickens the soul into new and renewed 
life ; and to let me be recognized as a brother in every 
effort to elevate, benefit and purify our race from the 
sins and sufferings of a corrupt and perverted moral, 
social and religious civilization.. I do most heartily 
indorse all I see and know of your social, religious 
and industrial life, and am owl persuaded it is the 
best system of practical Christianity, if it be Chris- 
tianity, in our country. There may be facts, pre- 
cepts or practices with which I am not acquainted 
and of which I have no knowledge; of such, of 
course, I do not speak; but what I have seen and 
know of you at Wallingford and Oneida enables me 
to say, Here are a people that Jove one another and 
strive to make each other happy, to remove crime, 
poverty, suffering, and all manner of vice, from 
among them, and live for the common good. QO, it 
is such an oasis in this moral desert, especially to one 
who has traveled for nearly twenty years, and most- 
ly in our competitive and destructive cities, where 
vice and misery live in palace and hovel, and ride in 
coaches and walk in rags, by day and night, and 
meet us at every corner. I have long known that a 
few souls were born into the higher life and still 
lived in this world in isolated homes, “ above, while 
in this world;” and I have watched with eager eyes 
the growth of your enterprise, and often feared and 
lost faith in its success, and more from the failure of 
those in which I teok part, in the Fourier excite- 
ment of the last decade of our national history; but 
now I seem to see the day-star of hope arise with 
great promise in your movement, and I wish to be 
a living witness and outside member, with a heart 
and soul among you; and 1 want to bear my testi- 
mony, and I shall, to the purity, devotion and love 
of your societies—a purity not forced by legal enact- 
ments, but by religious and moral restraint—a de- 
votion not consisting in worthless ceremonies, but 
in acts of true charity and duty—a love not of sexu- 
al lust or wild and destructive passion, but a love of 
the soul which acts through the life to bless and not 
to curse its object. I believe I know you, and if I 
do, I love you all as kindred souls, laboring for a 
noble end. If I do not, when I do know I shall 
frankly confess, and ever submit to criticism. 


Yours, etc., : 

For the purpose of clearly defining our religio 
position, Mr. Noyes in his reply gave the following 
historical account of the antecedents and affinities 
of the Community : 

Dear Mr.—: We love to have our fruit appre- 
ciated and praised ; but we also love to have justice 
done to the tree it grows on, and the root that feeds 
it. You continue to eulogize the facts you find in 
our societies, but you also continue to remind us 
delicately, that you have no confidence in Christi- 











anity, or in the vitality of Bur connection with it. 
We can tolerate this superficial admiration for a 
time, but by the nature of things it can not last ; be- 
cause the causes of the facts you admire will be ever 
coming more and more to the light, and you will 
finally have to drop your distrust of Christianity or 
drop us. You ask us to open our hearts to you, and 
recognize you as a brother. I am afraid you would 
not be willing to enter our hearts, or to recognize 
us as brethren, if you knew how firmly we are at- 
tached to Christ and the Bible. To prevent mistakes 
on the part of yourself and those you represent, in 
relation to the spiritual affinities which are at work 
among us, I will here rehearse a few simple facts in 
my own history and that of the Community. 


My mother was a very devout member of the 
orthodox Congregational church of New England. 
She taught me before all things else, to read the 
Bible and to pray. I read the Bible through many 
times before I was ten years old. While in college, 
I read a chapter every day. I was “ converted” in 
a protracted meeting during the revivals of 1831, 
under the special influence of Paul’s words concern- 
ing the resurrection of Christ. (Rom. 10: 9.) 
Thenceforth I devoted myself for two years, (in the 
theological seminaries of Andover and New Haven), 
almost exclusively to the study of the New Testa- 
ment. The first year I studied the four gospels, and 
probably went through them not less than a hundred 
times. The second year I spent in a similar manner 
on the epistles of Paul. I studied and applied the 
science of hermeneutics to the New Testament, with 
all the help I could get from such teachers as Moses 


Stuart and Edward Robinson. At the same time I| M 


sought help in prayer, and trusted the help I got in 
that way more than what I got from men or books. 
The result was that I “fell in love” with Christ— 
literally—sensibly. I was as really in love and even 
“ love-sick” for him, though I saw him not, as ever 
maiden was for man. I was married tohim. He 
purified my heart. I confessed him a Savior from 
sin. He has been my “magnetizer,” and I have 
been his “ medium” unchangeably from that time to 
this. I left the churches, but I did not leave Christ 
or the Bible. The Berean is, as its name indicates, 
not a melody by itself, but a simple “second” to the 
New Testament. Bible Communism, though ap- 
parently a bolder attempt at originality, is still as its 
name also indicates, only a “second.” It has for its 
themes always at least the ints of Christ and Paul. 
These are specimens of a very large mass of utter- 
ances which have been going among us during the 
last thirty years, and which remain among us in old 
papers or manuscripts. The Oneida and Walling- 
ford Communities have grown up under the influ- 
ence of these utterances. I became what Iam by 
the study of the Bible and by the love of Christ, and 
the Communities have become what they are, in a 
great measure, by loving and listening tome. In 
all this, I show you the very tap-root of the tree 
whose fruit you admire. All this, you must take 
into account in your calculations about continued 
fellowship with us. Can you embrace Christianity ? 
It is not at all likely that we shall ever desert it. 
And now, I will give you even a still more de- 
cisive indication of our affinities and proclivities. I 
have told you what we adhere to in the heavens. I 
will now tell you how we feel about the sects on 
earth. We have more confidence in the Bible-loving 
churches than we have in the free-thinking reform- 
ers who glory over them. We believe that Christi- 
anity, even while only half realized, asin the New 
England churches, has been the mother of all the 
boasted reforms of modern times, including Anti- 
Slavery and Socialism, and has produced, and is now 
producing, better developments of individual and so- 
cial life, than Owenism, or Fourierism or Spiritual- 
ism. Our very best converts to Communism are 
steadily coming, as they always have come, from the 
old revival churches. And, on the other hand, the 
only man that I know at Oneida who is thoroughly 
indigestible to the Community life, is a free-thinking, 
hades-haunted spiritualist. - 
Yours truly, J. H. Noygs. 
The end of the courtship which was going on 





in the foregoing letters, was thus recorded in the 
Crecunar of January 29, 1866: 

It is known to the readers of the CrrcuLaR that 
during the year past Mr. noe Soe ae 
special attentions to the Oneida and Wallingfo: 
Communities. The object of these attentions has 
not been to establish permanent Communistic rela- 
tions with us, as he has constantly disavowed any 
such intention, but to persuade us to recognize him as 
an outside lover and ally, entitled to the privi of 
affectionate correspondence and visitation. We have 
tolerated his attentions in the hope that he would 
become a Christian. The style of the courtship that 
has been going on was something like this: 

Gentleman.—You are very beautiful, but I hope 
you are not a Christian. 

Iady.—Your flattery is very agreeable; but I am 
a Christian. 

Gent—I love you very much, but I am confi- 
dent you are not a Christian. 

Lady.—I assure you I am a Christian, and I 
hope you will be. 

Gent.—I wish to be accepted as your true lover, 
but you can not possibly be a Christian. 

Lady.—But I am a Christian and nothing else. 
Please receive me as such, or leave me alone. 

Now there is a limit beyond which this kind of 
correspondence ought not to go; and we think the 
correspondence between us and Mr. has 
reached that limit. Our reply to his last published 
letter defined our position as Christians by an his- 
torical demonstration which ought to have been re- 
spected. We have since received a letter from him, 
in the old style, begging to be recognized as an ally, 
but persistently insinuating and attempting to prove 
that we are not and can not be Christians—as though 
we did not know to whom we owe all our happiness 
and hopes! After all that has past, we can not but 
consider this letter as somewhat impertinent; and 
must decline further correspondence and visits, till 
r. shall condescend to take us as we are. If 
any presents have come to us from Mr. or 
his friends, in consequence of this courtship (of 
which we are not aware), we are ready to return 
them. J. H. Noyes, for the O. C. and W. C. 


The above courtship took placein 1865. In 1863 
Stephen Pearl Andrews courted the Community in a 
manner somewhat similar. He was not so demon- 
strative. No letters passed; but there was a long 
persuasive visit. Finally, on his avowal of his pan- 
tarchical pretminence over all men, Jesus Christ 
included, we gave him a dismissal. On the eve of 
his departure, in a tone of oracular prevision, he 
notified us that within three years we should be over- 
whelmed by the truth which he had discovered and 
should submit to his pantarchy. It is seven years 
since the date of that prophecy, and we have no more 
confidence in him or his alleged discoveries now 
than wehad then. ,These statements are made in an- 
swer to the inquiry which comes to us occasionally 
in these days—“ What do you think of Stephen Pearl 
Andrews ?”--and also because Mr. Andrews has lately 
shown an inclination to adopt—not to say appro- 
priate—our ideas of scientific propagation ; and we 
judge from many signs that he and his followers of 
the Berlin Heights school are about to make another 
attempt to embody their sort of free-love in organized 
practical life;—from which attempt we wish to 
stand clear. J. H. N. 














ROUGHING IT. 


BY THEODORE L, PITT. 


It. 
* To the wilds !” * s ° 
* * * By 
Gray swamps and pools, waste places of the hern, 
And wildernesses, perilous paths, they rode. 


[ Tennyson, 

In our journey north from Madoc, the outposts of 
civilization grew gradually sparse and far between, 
till at Jordan, sixteen miles out, we reached what 
appeared to be the jumping-off place. From thence 
to McKillican’s we were told was fifteen miles, along 
a forest-lined road. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon when we left 
the hamlet, “ crossed over Jordan”—an insignficant 
woodland stream—and plungec into the shadows of 
this primitive way. Hitherto each added mile of 
the Hastings road had been about fifty per cent. worse 
in quality than the preceding. The percentage did not 
decrease after leaving Jordan. We had exchanged 
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a billowy roll of hills and rocks for long stretches of 
corduroy, bridging numerous swamps. 

We soon began to exchange the bright sunshine of 
a wondrously fair September day for the gathering 
darkness and coolness of an autumn night. As the 
stars came out, and the imposing forms of great 
pines became numerous around us, we began to feel 
that we were exchanging the old and well-worn sen- 
sations of Other days and years, for those as fresh 
and original as the aroma of cedar or the picturesque 
outlines of a tamarack swamp. 

To ride on the top of an irregularly loaded lumber- 
wagon, Over corduroy roads, through sloughs that 
test the last resources of a team, over rocks, over 
stumps, is not a restful operation. It has few advan- 
tages over walking. After repeated trials and com- 
parisons of the two ways of getting on, three of our 
party decided in favor of the latter. The others, by 
dint of many re-arrangements of blankets among the 
pack-baskets and traveling-bags, seemed to find some 
soft spots that were solacing to aching muscles ; their 
attainments in this line, however, were not envied. 

No wind stirred the leaves; the silence of the 
great wilderness was impressive. The trees and their 
shadows assumed weird outlines in the fading moon- 
light. No clearings with their cabins interrupted 
the forest boundary of the road. We had plodded 
on some hours when we passed aman and team 
coming out of the woods. To our hail and question- 
ing as to the distance to McKillican’s came the brief 
answer, “ Nine miles,” as he hurried on. At length 
we came to Beaver Creek and to a settler’s shanty. 
We were tired and thirsty. Our team was nearly ex- 
hausted. We wanted to know how much road was 
still ahead of us. So we aroused the sleeping owner 
of this woodland home. A half-dressed man, with 
a dimly-burning tallow candle in his hand, came to 
the door. The light revealed a room, a row of beds, 
& woman, and the heads of many children. The 
man gave courteous answers. A drink? Yonder 
was a spring, down by the creek-side. The dis- 
tance to McKillican’s? Five miles. We were mak- 
ing a little over two miles an hour. Two hours more 
ahead! We drank from the spring and started on. 

The stars “were looking kindly down” through 
the dusky midnight shadow, as we turned weary 
steps aside from the corduroys and rocks, and rapped, 
with no hesitating hand, at the door of a rude cot- 
tage which outlined itself before us. A questioning 
response to our noise came, and we sung out, “ Does 
Benjamin McKillican live here?” “ Yes,” was the 
reply, freighted with strong Scotch accent. The 
door was opened, and a man of stalwart frame asked 
who we were and what we would have. Hutchins, 
who in former years had known McKillican, intro- 
duced himself and volunteered an answer. “ We 
were a trapping party bound for a sojourn in the 
Canada woods. Four of us were Oneida Community 
men. We wanted lodgings for the night, and shel- 
ter and hospitality for afew days, till we could re- 
connoiter the region round about and form our plans.” 

Our requests were all kindly acceded to; Mr. Mc- 
Killican’s two sons were aroused from their slum- 
bers, and the heavily Joaded team was soon relieved. 
Declining supper—for appetite had long before suc- 
cumbed to fatigue—we were soon sleeping soundly 
in comfortable beds. 


From the Boston Investigator. 
The Oneida Community Again. 


Mr. Eprrorn:—* * * Ican conceive of no 
better method of ascertaining which is more in 
accordance with the laws of Nature—([the sexual 
practices of the Oneida Community, or those sancti- 


fied by the laws and customs of ordinary society ]— 
than instituting an inquiry as to which system 
best promotes the ends for which the sexual instinct 


was implanted in our nature, which ends I take to 

" y the propagation of the species in the 
best condition of which our nature is susceptible; 
and secondly, the ae nd the nn and 
through them that o ety in general. 

lim the present system of marriage as sanc- 
tioned \ 

1st. Because it fails to produce a healthy, vigor- 
ous, and well developed.race. Statistics show that 
more than one-half of all children born in Christian 
countries die in infancy—few are born without some 
hereditary taint, and the name ot the morally diseased 





is legion. Our prisons are crowded with them, 
while the gallows is ever supplied with fresh victims. 

2d. Because it makes no adequate provision for 
the maintenance and education of the children 
born in it—and as a consequence, the streets of all 
large cities swarm with vagrant, untaught, and 
worse than orphan children, from whose ever-in- 
creasing number the ranks of the criminal and dan- 
gerous Classes are recruited. 


8d. Because it contains an element of force that 
is incompatible with and destructive to an institu- 
tion based on the mutual love and esteem of the 
parties. Love, not statute law, sanctifies the sexual 
relations, and as our emotional nature is indepen- 
dent of our will, we can not promise to do that 
which the will has no power to enforce. 


As a result of this element of force in marniage, 
the greatest crimes against nature are not only pos- 
sible, but are of daily occurrence—crimes which are 
wholly unknown among the brute creation, for the 
reason that the female among them is free to assert 
her rights, and to repel attempts on the integrity of 
her nature; whereas, the human female in marriage 
bonds is not free to do the same, for in one sense she 
is the property of another, to whom the Church 
and State have given legal rights in her person. 
Among these crimes may be named that of enforced 
maternity, and sexual relations during pregnancy 
and lactation, the results of which are infanticide 
and a host of diseases, that curse both mother and 
offspring. 

4th. Because it incites and enables the crafty and 
designing of either sex to ensnare and beguile their 
passion-blinded victims for the accomplishment of 
their own base and selfish ends, knowing that when 
the mummery of the priest has been performed 
their prey is secure. 

5th. Because it compels and enforces undesirable 
and unnatural celibacy on a large class of females, 
who for many reasons do not in the present system 
find husbands, and makes it impossible for them to 
perform the functions of maternity for which they 
were created, unless by the commission of crime!! 
Thus nullifying and ignoring a law of Nature, 
which no Government has a right to do, and which 
is as impolitic as it is inhuman. 

I assert that to this ae, marriage as 
sanctioned by society must perforce plead guilty, and 
I do as confidently assert that not one of the above 
wrongs and evil results does, or can, arise from the 
sexual relations as practiced by the Oneida Com- 
munity, for the reasons— 

ist. That rights in each other are not there recog- 
nized nor tolerated—women are absolutely free to 
decline maternity, or any sexual relation, as their 
health, inclination, or judgment may dictate. 

2d. Because the property of the whole Communi- 
ty is pledged for the support and education of every 
woman and child. 

3d. Because the aim of the Community is the per- 
fection of humanity on earth as preparatory for 
perfection in the other state of existence, (which 
may or may not be true), and as a consequence, in- 
telligence, culture and virtue, predominate among 
its members, and lead to the highest and best re- 
sults in every direction. 

I am not a believer in the Christian Scriptures, 
nor, indeed, in any Scriptures or holy books; but I 
must say that if the system of Sociology as prac- 
ticed by the Oneida Community is fairly taught in 
the Gospels, (which I do not believe), I must ac- 
knowledge that some “ good has come out of Naza- 
reth. p 

One word in reference to the oft-repeated charge 
that the women of the Community are “held in 
common.” Can it be truthfully said that a person 
or thing is held or owned in common when no owner- 
ship of the person or thing 7s possible? 

The secret cause of this sneer at free women is 
identical with that of the hatred of the late slave- 
holders toward free negroes and free every thing. 
Loving possession and ownership, that which can 
not be possessed or exclusively appropriated be- 
comes a standing protest against our despotism. 


H. B. B 
New Haven, Conn., Sept. 14, 1870. 


Parson Glen. 

MA" glens or gorges open out from the hills 

on the east side of our Oneida Creek valley. 
They are often from sixty to eighty feet deep, with 
sides so precipitous in many places as to be im- 
passable. Approaching them laterally one seldom 
notices a gradual descent, but generally meets with an 
abrupt, break-neck precipice. Even the heads of 
these glens often commence with a steep declivity, 
and a spring is almost invariably found there. 


This characteristic of the landscape is very easily 
accounted for. The rock of which the surrounding 
hills are composed is a loose, red shale, that is very 
easily disintegrated wherever it is exposed to the 
weather. It is especially susceptible to the action 





of running water. Consequently, wherever aspring 
large enough to wash away the superincumbent 
soil exists, the underlying rock is exposed to the ac- 
tion of frosts and floods, and along the narrow course 
of the rivulet that flows from it the processes of 
disintegration and removal go rapidly on. The 
land all around being protected by vegetation, grass, 
shrubbery or trees, and not subject to the action of 
a running stream, remains unmoved, and hence the 
abruptness of these glens. 


Their sides are not usually so steep but that trees 
and bushes can geta foothold. These form dense 
thickets up the steep banks, producing often a very 
dark and gloomy shade above the babbling stream. 
Huge trees often fall across these gorges, making 
convenient bridges for the traveler. 


Parson Glen, east of the original “ Commu- 
nity Saw Mill,” is of this description. Long 
ago the large trees were cut away, though small 
trees and bushes are yet plenty on its sides, when 
not too steep for them to grow.- The bottom of the 
glen has been much obstructed with dead trees and 
the debris of the rock, which in many cases formed 
banks that were grassed over. Among these formi- 
dable obstacles the stream formerly appeared to 
play a very secondary part, dodging hither and 
thither among them, making sinuosities similar to 
those observed in ordinary trout brooks. 


All this is now changed. Instead of the brook 
being compelled to dodge around the obstructions, 
the obstructions themselves have been 2lmost com- 
pletely swept away, and the brook has a bed so 
level and straight that an ox team and cart could 
very easily be driven along the greater part of the 
bottom of the gorge. This transformation was 
brought about by the tremendous thunder-shower of 
the eighth of August. It appears from the marks 
that are left by the freshet, that this little trickling 
stream must have then been about eight feet deep ; and 
this body of water, rushing down the steep grade, 
carried every thing before it. Logs thirty feet long 
were dislodged and carried out, while the banks 
were scooped out evenly on each side, and in many 
cases the solid slate rock was carried off in Jarge 
quantities. The accumulations of scores of years 
were removed in a few hours. The scene now pre- © 
sented is exceedingly interesting as illustrating the 
mighty force of running water. After having wit- 
nessed the results of the action of such an insignifi- 
cant stream, we can readily give credence to the 
great stories told us by the geologists, of the 
changes which have been wrought upon the earth’s 
surface by the eroding action of the great world 
currents. H. J. 8. 


A RAILROAD TO THE CLOUDS. 


The railway from the base to the summit of 
Mount Washington in New Hampshire is a mar- 
vel of modern engineering skill and daring. 
The road is constructed up the face of the huge 
rock, the grade being much of the way “very 
heavy,” or equal to one foot ascent in three. 
When the engine is up the incline and stationary, 
it seems at a little distance to be clinging to the 
rock in a most fearful position. We may well 
imagine it to be some strange live animal, which 
has crawled up to a dangerous point on the cliff, 
and is there fixed, not daring to go forward or 
backward, for fear of a tumble. The track is 
laid to the very summit of the mountain, and 
the train enters and often passes above the 
clouds, which usually rest upon the lofty peak. 

This railway is a great steam-elevator of pe- 
culiar or novel construction, and it accomplishes 
an end which has never been reached before in 
the history of engineering. It requires about 
one and a half hours to “ go up,” including three 
stops to “take in water.” It is estimated that 
the train would come down in three minutes if 
left to itself. We hope it will never be “ left to 
itself,’ and that its trucks and cogs will never 
“ play false” when they are pressed upon by 
human freight. A train of passengers left to go 
down that fearful incline would be instantly torn 
or crushed to a jelly. But we are asked, Is it 
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safe? We have perhaps given a satisfactory, 
practical expression of our views upon this 
point, by placing ourself and family in charge of 
the engineer, and making the ascent. If we were 
asked if we would make a second excur- 
sion, some hesitation would be manifested be 
fore replying, yes ; and yet abundant and effi- 
cient safeguards are provided against accident, 
and we do not well see h ow one can oceur.— 
Boston Journal of Chemistry. 
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A PRIME CAUSE OF PRUSSIAS POWER. 
HONOR TO THE HUGUENOTS. 

RUSSIA’S superiority to France in the essential 
- elements of national greatness can no longer 
be questioned. It is an accepted fact. Who will 
offer the best explanation of it? Among the many 
causes assigned we have seen no clear statement of 
one which may have been of prime significance. 

The life-stream of France has for a number of 
centuries received no very important contributions 
from other countries ; but, instead, its purest currents 
have been forced to find channels outside of the 
borders of France. The life-stream of Prussia has, 
on the contrary, received tributaries from many coun- 
tries, which have improved its character as well as 
increased its volume and power. 

Perhaps the most important of these tributaries 
had its source in France herself. Certain it is that a 
powerful current of the best blood of France flowed 
outward from her borders, for nearly a century and 
a half, with its principal branches extending toward 
the United States, Switzerland, England, Holland 
and Prussia. It is estimated that during the persecu- 
tion of the Huguenots, commenced about the middle 
of the sixteenth century and continued almost 
through the reign of Louis XIV, nearly half a mil- 
lion of people were driven from France. According to 
the most reliable authorities, these exiles constituted 
the best portion of the French people. They repre- 
sented the most skilled industries, the highest intel- 
ligence, the best morals, the earnest religion, of the 
nation. Prosperity in all these particulars followed 
them wherever they went. They founded prosperous 
settlements in several of the United States; they 
contributed greatly to the success of England as a 
manufacturing nation; they aided the Netherlands 
in their struggle with Philip II, and in their subse- 
quent rise to commercial greatness: but especially 
did they contribute to the progress of some of the 
German States, particularly of the Electorate of Bran- 
denburg, the nucleus of the present kingdom of 
Prussia. When the persecution was most severe in 
France, during the reign of Louis XIV, Branden- 
burg had a wise ruler, known in history as the Great 
Elector. “The men whom the king of France was 
driving out of his kingdom,” says Mr. Smiles in his 
work on the Huguenots, “were precisely the men 
whom the Elector desired for subjects, and he sent 
repeated invitations to the persecuted Huguenots to 
settle in Brandenburg, with the promise of liberty 
of worship, protection and hospitality.” : 

“The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes furnished 
the Elector with an opportunity for renewing his 
invitation with greater effect than before; and the 
promulgation of the Edict of Paris was almost im- 
mediately followed by the promulgation of the 
Edict of Potsdam. By the latter edict, men of the 
Reformed religion, driven out of France for con- 
science’ sake, were offered a free and safe retreat 
through all the dominions of the Elector, and prom- 
ised rights, franchises, and other advantages, on their 
settlement in Brandenburg, ‘ in order to relieve them, 
and in some sort to make amends for the calamities 
with which Providence has thought fit to visit so 
considerable a part of his church.’ Facilities were 
provided to enable the emigrants from France to 
reach the Prussian States. Those from the southern 
and eastern provinces of France were directed to 
make for the Rhine, and thence to find their way by 





boats to Frankfort-on-the-Main, or to Cleves, where 
the Prussian authorities awaited them with subsidies 
and the means of branching eastward. Free ship- 
ping was also provided for them at Amsterdam, from 
whence they were to proceed to Hamburg, where 
the Prussian resident was directed to assist them in 
reaching their destinations. 

“These measures shortly had the effect of attract- 
ing iarge numbers of Huguenots into the northern 
provinces of Germany. The city of Frankfort be- 
came crowded with those arriving from the eastern 
provinces of France. The fugitives were every- 
where made welcome, taken by the hand, succored 
and helped. The Elector assisted them with money 
out of his own private means. ‘1 willsell my plate,’ 
he said, ‘rather than that they should lack assist- 
ance.’ 

“The Huguenot immigration into Prussia con- 
sisted of soldiers, gentlemen, men of letters and 
artists, traders, manufacturers and laborers. All re- 
ceived assistance in money, employment and privi- 
leges ; and they contributed in their turn in propor- 
tion very superior to their numbers, to the great- 
ness of their adopted country.” 


Add to this statement, that Prussia has received 
similar contributions of industry, skill, learning, and 
religious character, from the Netherlands, Austria 
and other countries, while France has, with ex- 
ceptions covering only brief periods, ever pursued 
the policy of suppressing free thought, especially 
free religious thought; and have we not sufficient 
data to account for the superiority of the Prussian 
nation? Supposing that, otherwise considered, the 
French nation is quite equal to the Prussian, with 
such elements as we have indicated flowing towards 
her rival, and with a settled home policy of suppres- 
sion, especially of religious aspirations, the equality 
could not long be maintained. The inevitable re- 
sult could not be different from that now witnessed, 
excepting that the contrast between the two nations 
must become more striking as the decades and cen- 
turies pass. 

History has few greater marvels than this, that 
the comparatively unimportant nation which re- 
ceived with open arms the Huguenots when driven 
from France, and the Saltzburg Protestants when 
exiled from Austria, has humiliated the national 
pride of both France and Austria. 


New York State Fair. 
HE fine autumn weather of the past week has 
been “just the thing,” as the farmers say, for 
the State Fair at Utica, and has contributed in no 
small degree to the financial success of that enter- 
prise. A fair under dropping clouds is not cheer- 
producing or attractive, but sunny September days 
win thousands to “ Floral Halls” and “Cattle Shows.” 
Agricultural fairs of late years have fallen some- 
what into disrepute, from their tendency to degene- 
rate into “ agricultural horse-trots.” But a reiiction 
is evidently asserting itself against this horse-racing 
tendency. On the Fair grounds at Utica this year no 
special provision was made to accommodate the 
jockey fraternity, and during our observation of 
the Fair we saw no indications that trotting was 
likely to be a prominent feature. This is certainly 
a great improvement. 


The exhibition of horses this year was large and 
very satisfactory. In the line of cattle, the best 
animals of the Ayrshire and Short-horn herds of 
Messrs. Walcott & Campbell of New York Mills, 
and of the Jersey or Alderney herds of Wm. B. 
Dinsmore of Staatsburg, and T. J. Hand of Sing 
Sing, were on the grounds. No feature of the Fair 
was more interesting than the exhibition of these 
animals. They were splendid illustrations of what 
science, directed with a single, definite purpose, can 
do in molding and perfecting the plastic forms 
of animal life. Especially is this illustrated in the 
Ayrshires and Short-horns. They are the results 
of years of selection, of breeding in and in, and of 
crossing. With the definite object of creating the 
most perfect meat-producing animal, the Short-horn 
has been attained. And seeing Messrs. Walcott & 
Campbell’s two-year-old, Royal Briton, one would 


think there was little more to be desired in this 
particular line. In like manner the Ayrshires illus- 
trate the development of the milk-producing capa- 
bility and compactness of organization. 

The Jersey cattle do not perhaps so ‘markedly il- 
lustrate the results of long-continued, scientific, 
special breeding, as the Short-horns and Ayrshires. 
They are thus far more particularly the result of 
selection, natural adaptation, and isolation. ‘The 
breed comes from the island of Jersey in the British 
Channel. Originally of an evidently marked and 
superior strain, under the peculiar conditions of ‘the 
Channel Islands they have developed into the finest 
butter-producing breed in the world. It is only at a 
comparatively recent date that they have begun to 
be subjected to the scientific breeder’s art. Breeders 
say that they are very plastic, and have a very strong 
innate capability of change—a capability which 
some breeds, as the Devon, have almost lost. ‘The 
point in them that forcibly attracts one’s attention 
is that of quality, They are evidently a fine- 
grained, rich-blooded breed. 

The show of fruits and flowers was good. Some 
of the new varieties of grapes promise to be fine 
acquisitions. Elwanger & Barry, of Rochester, 
exhibited over two hundred varieties of roses. 


In the line of agricultural implements and ma- 
chines there was much that was noteworthy and 
indicative of progress. The steady application of 
labor-saving machinery to the farmer’s operations 
goes on. Among the recent results obtained in this 
line are corn-huskers and sheep-shearing machines; 
how successful the latter prove in practice we did 
not learn. 

Among the visitors to the Fair was Gov. Hoffman 
of this State. If a premium had been offered 
for the handsomest man on the grounds the Gov- 
ernor would most likely have carried off the prize. 

On the whole the Fair seemed to us a pleasant and 
successful one; the management was courteous and 
the crowd good-natured. T. L. P. 





COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—Departures: G. W. Hamilton and F. Tuttle for 
New York; E. H. Hamilton, H. A. Noyes and H. M. 
Sibley for Wallingford. 

—Arrivals: D. E. Smith, James 8. Vail, and 
E. H. Hamilton from Wallingford; G. W. Hamil- 
ton from New York; and Geo. D. Allen from an 
agency trip. 

—J. F. Sears created a little sensation, a few 
evenings since, by depositing upon the center-table 
in the Hall the contents of two pockets of pants 
worn by his little son Wilfred. There were: four 
horse chestnuts, three brads, one potato pop-gun, two 
pieces of scented soap, one sampler, four marbles, 
two gourds, six tin checks, a carpenter’s pencil, one 
key, a slate pencil, four buttons, two pieces of rub- 
ber, one ball, a primer, four stones, three wooden 
tooth-picks, a cast-iron latch-guide, one piece of 
lace, a strip of red enameled cloth, a piece of string, 
fragment of a tinned wire trinket, one brass screw 
and ring, one knife, three handkerchiefs, a piece of 
flannel, an ivory eraser, part of a trap chain, etc, etc. 

DEDICATION OF THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE. 

The addition to the Community Mansion being 
so nearly completed as to admit of its occu- 
pancy by the children, Mr. Noyes suggested that we 
should, in some formal way, with suitable exercises, 
dedicate it to God and his service. Accordingly a 
bulletin-notice, “ Dedication of our Home,” brought 
the members of the O. C. and of the W. P. fami- 
lies together in the Hall at 3 P. M. on Sunday, 
the 25th inst. The exercises were of a varied char- 
acter, consisting of orchestral music, songs by dif- 
ferent musical clubs and by the children, short speech- 
es, impromptus, tableaux, etc. We append some 
of the speeches made on the occasion, simply pre- 
mising that they were limited to five minutes, and 
were naturally rather esoteric in character. 


Remarks by HE. H. Hamilton. 





The last number of Harpers’ Weekly has a full- 
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page design, representing a group on the dome of 
St. Peter’s Church at Rome, consisting of Pope, 
Cardinals and other dignitaries, with all eyes anx- 
iously looking westward, where, in the distance, ap- 
pears an indefinite outline of the coast of the United 
States—“ the promised Jand!” It occurred to me, 
while examining the picture, that another and truer 
one might be made by an artist having an eye to see 
and an ear to understand the siyns of the times and 
the drift of events: one indicating, not that this 
“ promised land ” is to become the spoil of any of 
the effete institutions which the old world has 
outgrown and sloughed off, but rather that God has 
taken possession of it, and with infinite care and 
patience planted a new idea—one which has 
already taken such root and made such growth 
that it can not be displaced by foreign importations. 
Its planting dates back at least to the time of the 
God-fearing Puritans, and it has been favored from 
that time to the present by the revivals which have 
taken place in connection with the labors of such 
men as Edwards and Nettleton. Itis the idea of a 
true Christian home, covering all interests, of which 
God himself is the center. The artist might perhaps 
appropriately represent an old water-logged, storm- 
beaten vessel, freighted with Old World institutions, 
going down as it approached these shores, upon 
which rise lofty towers, and grand facades, surround- 
ed by busy work-shops, beautiful fields, and every 
sign of plenty, peace and happiness, including hap- 
py men, pregnant women, and blooming, obedient 
children, passing to and fro among the fine buildings, 
and over the beautiful fields and lawns, all in unity 
and love. This would only be a picture of what 
will perhaps one day be as true of every portion of 
our great country as it now is of this Oneida valley. 


Remarks by J. J. Skinner. 

In thinking of what we are doing to-day I have 
been led to compare our condition at present with 
what it was twenty-two years ago, when I first came 
to Oneida. I remember that we landed, one sum- 
mer day, at the old log hut across the creek, with its 
one room about fifteen feet square on the ground- 
floor, and a little lean-to on the west side, containing 
the cooking-stove. Our sleeping apartments were 
in the attic, to which we climbed by a sort of 
ladder; and when there we made our beds on the 
floor. For a lawn we had the mud and clay of the 
road and creek banks, and for flowers we had bur- 
docks and thistles. Contrast with such conditions 
our present surroundings. In place of the log hut, 
behold this spacious mansion, which it would be 
superfluous to describe to you. who are all so 
familiar with it ; and, besides, as a part of the pres- 
ent exercises, we are to give it a particular examina- 
tion. In place of docks, thistles and mud, behold 
our velvety lawns and flower-gardens, which are 
the delight and admiration of thousands of visitors. 

I was thinking also of the character of the songs 
we used to sing in those early days of the Commu- 
nity ; and, as I remember them, they were mostly 
such as had faith or hope for a predominating ele- 
ment. We were hoping for, and expecting sometime 
to realize, a better condition. It occurred to me 
that our Community hymn, “ Let us go, brothers, 
go,” that used to be such a favorite, would have to 
be somewhat modified in order to suit our present 
condition and feelings. So I sat down and wrote off 
an adaptation of the hymn to our present circum- 
stances. I will read it, and you will see that but a 
slight_ alteration in the wording of the old hymn 
‘was needed to make it appropriate now : 

Let us sing, brothers, sing 

In the Eden of heart-love— 
Where the fruits of life spring, 
And no death e’er can part love ; 
Where the pure currents flow 
From all gushing hearts together, 
And the wedding of the Lamb 


Is the feast of joy forever. 
Let us sing, brothers, sing. 

We have built us a dome 
On our beautiful plantation, 
And we all have one home, 
And one family relation ; 
We have battled with the wiles 

Of the dark world of mammon, 





And returned with its spoils 

To the home of our dear ones. 
Let us sing, brothers, sing. 

When the rude winds of wrath 

Idly raved round our dwelling, 

And the slanderer’s breath 

Like a simoom was swelling, 

Then so merrily we sung, 

As the storm blustered o’er us, 

Till the very heavens rung 

With our hearts’ joyful chorus: 
Let us go, brothers, go. 


So love’s sunshine begun, 
Now the spirit flowers are blooming, 
aoe the feeling that we’ ca one 
our hearts is perfum 
Toward one home we have all 
Set our faces together, 
Where true love doth dwell 
In*peace and joy forever. 
Let us sing, brothers sing. 
Another favorite song years ago was, 
“ Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
Alto 1 to leave and follow thee,” etc 
ending with the lines, 
“ Hope shall change to glad fruition, 
Faith to sight and prayer to praise.” 
We should now sing, 


Hope has changed to glad fruition, 
Faith to sight— 


and, although we do not yet dispense with prayer, 
we certainly abound in praise. 


Remarks by Mrs. C. A. Miller. 

It occurs to me that one great effect of Catholic 
piety, carried to its extreme results, is to dishonor 
and break up the home. It separates its best men 
and women from each other, and from the charms 
of home love—the love of brothers and sisters, and 
parents and children. It sends its holiest men to 
monasteries, and its most devoted women to nun- 
neries. Those whom the church calls saints must 
never know the love of man or woman or child, 
must, in fact, have no home. A church is rising 
here, I believe, which will reverse this Catholic 
theory of holiness. It combines the church and the 
home. It sanctifies affection, and makes it the 
helpmeet of true religion. 


Remarks by G. Cragin. 

If a stranger, while observing the important addi- 
lion to our main dwelling that we call the New 
Wing or Children’s House, should misconceive its 
object and uses, and inquire, as one did of me a few 
days ago, “ What do you manufacture there?” I 
should be inclined to answer, “Good men.” This 
answer, prosaic as it may at first appear, expresses 
in plain language what we mean by race-culture.— 
And here I might remark, in passing, that the de- 
mand for good men is a most pressing one. The 
market is by no means overstocked, and scarcely an 
institution exists which even proposes to increase the 
supply. There is, therefore, the greatest encourage- 
ment to undertake this branch of business. True, it 
requires twenty years or more to produce human be- 
ings and educate them for doing good work for soci- 
ety, but then they will last for nearly a century if 
manufactured of the best material and properly edu- 
cated, even now; and no one can state how long this 
period may be increased, as the physical, mental 
and spiritual conditions are improved. During the 
revivals that occurred thirty-five and forty years ago, 
when the Beechers, the Finneys, and others of like 
character were in the ficld, causing almost every 
body, wherever they were called to labor, to give 
some attention to religion or soul-culture, it was 
verily thought that the art of making good men 
had been discovered. Multitudes were converted ; 
but, alas! in the majority the work was super- 
ficial, taking effect only on the outward character : 
the real man was left gross and selfish. The ma- 
chinery then in use was proved inadequate. The 
experiment of commencing the processes of im- 
provement and conversion with the plastic life of 
children, gave more promise; but the more radical 
and more important idea of commencing the work 
of improving the race by placing propagation itself 
under the control of the best scientific and spiritual 
conditions, was then not thought of. Those revivals 
however culmirated in the re-development of the 
great doctrine of salvation from sin by the grace of 





Christ; and from this naturally followed Christian 
Communism with its machinery for improving men, 
women and children, and for controlling the ante- 
natal conditions of offspring. 


In conclusion, permit me to say, that I believe I 
express the feelings of all present, when I say that 
we not only dedicate the Children’s New House, but 
ourselves also, to God and to truth, as instrumen- 
talities for producing faithful, honest men. In thus 
doing we are but following the example set by our 
leader, J. H. Noyes, who for the last thirty-five years 
has labored for the single object of introducing 
the principles and institutions of the kingdom of 
heaven into this world: that the prayer may be ful- 
filled—“ Thy kingdom come; thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 


Remarks by Augusta EZ. Hamilton, 
Since hearing this forenoon that it was the inten- 
tion to dedicate the New Children’s House to-day, my 


| heart has been stirred by many thoughts; but none 


so wrought upon my deepest feelings as those which 
contrasted to my mind my situation as a mother in 
the Community with what it would have been in 
ordinary society. It seems to me, that of all those 
present here to-day, we who are mothers have 
greatest cause for thankfulness—God and the Com- 
munity have done so much for us. Why, what 
could we ask more? The present and future pros- 
perity and happiness, nay, salvation even, of our 
children, are insured to us, so far as the best of spir- 
itual surroundings and instruction, from earliest in- 
fancy, can secure it. Their education, their every 
physical want, we know will be abundantly cared 
for, right at home, under the guidance and good in- 
fluences of the Community. Never, even when 
sick, do we have to leave them with cold-hearted 
hirelings, but ever with those who are as tender of 
them as we are ourselves. Our children have, as it 
were, a hundred loving fathers and mothers; there 
can be no such thing as orphanage among us. In- 
deed, in thinking of it, it seems as if all the long- 
ings of a true mother’s heart were realized here to- 
day. We mothers, too, are ennobled by the thought, 
that we bare our children, not for ourselves, but for - 
the good of the church. And, for my part, I feel 
like thanking God for being permitted to be the 
mother of a Community child. 


Remarks by W. A. Hinds. 

It is natural that the announcement that we are 
to have a dedication of our home should bring to 
mind many of the pleasant thoughts that cluster 
around this good old Saxon word, whose si 
has been increased so as to include, not only the 
joys and sorrows of papa and mamma and two or 
three or even half a dozen children, but, indeed, the 
pleasures, comforts, hopes and purposes, of such a 
large group as is here assembled. It is natural, also, 
that after a while a single one of these thoughts 
should take precedence in the mind; and the single 
predominating thought I have at the present mo- 
ment is, that in dedicating our home to-day we are 
really dedicating ourselves to science and to inspira- 
tion, especially in reference to that department of 
our nature which is usually enshrouded in the most 
profound darkness, and controlled by the most in- 
tense selfishness. We stand to-duy before the 
country and before the world, asserting that blind 
ignorance, brutal instinct, family selfishness and 
idolatry, shall no longer control our most intimate 
relations. I glory in this position. I thank God 
that I am permitted to stand on such a platform 
with our brave leader and with you, brothers and 
sisters. It appears to me to offer the only sure 
ground of hope for the future of humanity, the 
only sure ground of hope for the good time coming 
to this land of promise and to the world. But yes- 
terday I read that the Chinese are flocking into 
New Jersey as well as Massachusetts, and that they 
are already at work on railroads in various places. 
They may soon, according to present indications, 
find their way into every village and hamlet of the 
country, filling the shops, factories, stores, kitchens 
and nurseries. What is the counter movement to 
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this? What is to afford a remedy for the evils 
which must attend this influx of the inferior life of 
the far East? What is to enable this country to 
maintain and improve its standard of civilization ? 
I reply, Stirpiculture—the production of a race of 
men stronger, wiser, better, than the world has 
before seen. This fact must soon be generally 
recognized ; we shall not stand alone in proclaiming 
truth on this subject. Common sense, science, in- 
spiration and God are now on our side, and all true 
men must be sooner or later. 

After the music and addresses came the tableaux 
and procession. As the exercises of the day had 
special reference to the new accommodations for the 
Community children, it seemed appropriate that a 
presentation should be arranged with special reference 
to this fact. Accordingly, when the stage-curtain 
rose an exceedingly interesting group was disclosed, 
mothers and grandmothers holding in their arms our 
Community babes, while expectant mothers were 
seen a little in the background. Before they left the 
stage Mr. Hamilton crowned the central figure of 
the group, Mrs. H. A. Noyes, with a beautiful 
wreath, as a tribute of respect to her as “a true 
Community mother.” The procession was formed 
under the management of the Messrs. Kinsley, in- 
cluding in its dual ranks nearly every member of 
the two Communities of 0. C. and W. P., and 
marched to the sound of music through all the halls 
and corridors of the Mansion House and Children’s 
Wing, finally reaching again the Assembly Hall, 
where the ceremonies were concluded with the song 
already given above, “ Let us sing, brothers, sing ”— 
in which the entire company joined. 


—Another picnic! On Saturday, October 1st, a 
special train from the south left at our depot about 
one hundred and fifty picnicers, mainly from New 
Berlin. Other visitors increased the number to over 
one hundred and seventy. Our guests commanded 
our respect by their courteous conduct; and we have 
reason to suppose that they were generally pleased 
with what they saw of the Community people and 
grounds. 

WILLOW-PLACE. 


Friday.—Many of this family attended the O. C. 
picnic to-day. When they returned they were 
unanimous in asserting that is was the most enjoyd- 
ble picnic they ever attended. The various amuse- 
ments were entered into with zest. One group 
gathered, and presented to those who remained at 
home, a large and tastefully arranged bouquet of 
wild flowers, containing sixteen different species. 
Thanks to the donors. 


—An Oswego gentleman, who has seen the collec- 
tion of stuffed birds at O. C., has sent by express, as 
his contribution, a living specimen of a bat. Cor- 
nelius readily identified it asthe Hoary bat. He con- 
sidered it a rare acquisition. Goodrich in his Natural 
History thus describes it: “It is somewhat large 
and robust ; the head is yellowish, and the body black- 
ish-brown with a grayish tinge, given by long hairs 
tipped with white. It is the largest species of the 
Middle States, and often flies by day. It is thinly 
scaitered over a very wide range.” 

WALLINGFORD. 

—Saturday, Sept. 24.—To-day has been one of a 
series of brilliant days, only a trifle warmer, the 
mercury standing at 91 deg. in the shade ; just the 
weather desirable for an oyster-roast, which had 
been planned in honor of the completion of the 
Wallingford History, and which came off at 
4 o'clock in the little glen west of the Bailey house, 
the students, and Messrs. Olds and Herrick joining 
the family on their arrival on the early afternoon train. 
The oyster-roast proved a success; it was followed 
by appropriate speeches and toasts from Mr. Herrick, 
Mr. Woolworth and C. 8. Joslyn, and a pleasant 
walk home by twilight. 


FRAGMENTS OF CONVERSATION. 

“T have from time to time a new appreciation of 
the importance of our seeking such fellowships as 
lead us upward. It is natural and easy“for persons 





to rest content with horizontal and superficial fellow- 
ships, but we should strive after communion with 
persons and spirits which are superior to us, and, if 
need be, isolate ourselves from those who are inferior 
to us, or even on a level with us.” 

—We must not only “cease to do evil,” but also 
“Jearn to do well.” There must be positive action 
resulting in good deeds. The heart must be filled 
with positive good; it must be fruitful in righteous- 
ness; the territory which has been secured from 
evil must be planted with good seed, and thorough- 
ly cultivated. Thus shall we make our victories 
over evil complete and permanent, and be delivered 
from all “ back-sliding” experience, all “ falling from 
grace.” Keep in mind that to merely overcome an 
evil is less important than to replace it with good— 
just as planting a field with good seed is more im- 
portant than the preliminary work of plowing under 
weeds and other useless vegetation. 


STUDENTS’ LETTERS. 


OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE ATTAINMENTS. 
New Haven, Conn., Sept. 26, 1870. 

DEAR CrrcuLAR:—The objective attainments 
made ata school like the Yale Scientific are not 
to be undervalued. True; it does not transform a 
man of good natural abilities into a finished scholar, 
nor does it make of him a profound thinker, to set 
the world agog with new ideas. It does, however, 
give to the industrious, painstaking student an ac- 
curate apprehension of many of the branches which 
constitute what is called a “liberal education.” 
This is not to be undervalued; and yet the concrete 
available knowledge obtained by pursuing such an 
educational course seems small in comparison with 
the beneficial subjective results. The changes 
which it effects in the mind and general character, 
are greater than the “spoils of learning.” If you 
retain but little knowledge of the studies of your 
college course, you will at least go from it with an 
intellect quickened and sharpened, with a mind that 
will grapple with the after problems of practical life 
with tenfold vigor and acuteness. More than this, 
and it seems to me almost more than all, you will 
have learned to dash—to dare—to attempt! At 
home, where the stimulus to exertion is not imperi- 
ous, you might hesitate to undertake many of the 
higher studies. Simple minds are wont to think of 
them as too great for their capacity—afar off in the 
future, and only to be approached (if at all) by a 
long, elementary drill. How often in such cases is 
it true that 

——‘“ Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt.” 

Now these doubts and fears at a school like this 
do not get a particle of respect. They are treated 
unceremoniously, mercilessly, remorselessly. In fact, 
they are not recognized at all, and the sooner you 
blow them to the winds the better. For instance: 
on announcing which of the school’s regular courses 
of study you wish to pursue, you are notified to 
purchase a work (any thing but elementary) treating 
of the main subject. A bulletin on the board in the 
school vestibule, further tells you, perhaps, that the 
lesson, comprising the first twenty sections, will be 
recited on the morrow. You immediately hasten 
to buy the book, and glance curiously at the first 
twenty sections. Whew! what a formidable look- 
ing book it is! How unelementary! crammed with 
technicalities and strange with unfamiliar terms and 
symbols. You wish for a moment that you had 
time to “ read up” some elementary treatise ; but, no; 
you must be prepared to recite on those twenty 
sections to-morrow. So, putting aside all irrelevant 
considerations, you apply yourself grimly to the 
task of learning them. The study is difficult, of 
course, and calls for pluck and patience ; but if you 
have these, the inexorable “advance and review, 
advance and review,” of daily school routine, will 
surely make you master of the situation. You will 
have gained in a short time an actual knowledge of a 
subject which a long acquaintance with the elements 
would scarcely have bettered. More than all, as I 





have said, you will have acquired a readiness in 
dealing with difficulties, and an unshrinking willing- 
ness to encounter them, which is invaluable. 

HIGH TIDE AT YALE. 

The present, is one of the high tides of Yale Col- 
lege life. The advent of the new classes, their 
strifes with the upper classes, and the general free- 
dom and boisterousness of unrestrained young life, 
are visible enough. The Faculty endeavor to en- 
force order by “suspensions” and “ expulsions,” 
which are now quite frequent. 

With the redpening of college and return of stu- 
dents, tutors and professors, comes another unwel- 
come, unwearying class. They are 

THE ORGAN GRINDERS. 

The plaintive sounds of their instuments are con- 
tinually in the air, and the numbers which infest 
New Haven are surprising. I have often passed 
not less than four in a walk from our room to the 
depot, a distance of only quarter of amile. The 
boldness and persistency of these irrepressible grind- 
ers would be amusing, if it were not exasperating. 
They have been known to play under the windows 
of a recitation-room till fairly driven off by the dis- 
turbed inmates. Yours, G. N. M. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


The Prussian arrangements for transporting 
and caring for the wounded are wonderfully 
perfect. The system of railway engineering 
by which the rear of the army is constantly 
followed by railways, renders it possible to 
convey the wounded on stretchers directly from 
the field hospital, where their injuries are care- 
fully dressed, to the railway trains for trans- 
portation to distant points. Fourth-class cars 
are used, which open at the ends, American 
fashion. The wounded are carried in on the 
stretchers which received them on the battle- 
field, and these are suspended by elastic rings 
from hooks fastened into each side of the car- 
riage. The Prussians have also adopted a 
method of identifying the dead and wounded 
by means of tickets attached to the clothing, or 
worn suspended around the necks of the sol- 
diers. 

Dr. Carpenter thinks that the influence of 
the Gulf Stream, in modifying the climate of 
Northern Europe, has been overestimated. 
He says that the force of the stream is spent 
on reaching the northern part of the Bay of 
Biscay, and that the great current of warm 
water which passes north by Scotland and the 
Hebrides, and reaches even to Iceland and 
Spitzbergen, is in no way propelled by the 
Gulf Stream, but is due to a general oceanic 
circulation of warm surface water from the 
equator to the poles, balanced by a return 
current of cold water occupying the ocean bed. 
The Gulf Stream is only a small portion of 
their circulation. 


Strasburg. 
ok paepieny is a beleaguered city now. When 
I was there in the summer of 1867, the moats 
were all dry, the ramparts bare of cannon, and the 
ravelins and bastions grass-grown. The railroad train 
ran into the city through a breach in the wall, every 
thing was quiet and peaceful, and nothing pre- 
figured the grim fate which has since befallen the 
town. 
The Cathedral of Strasburg was commenced eight 
hundred and fifty years ago, and was four hun- 
dred years building. It is the crowning glory 


of the city, and is a wonder of medieval art. Long 
before the traveler reaches the city, and long after 
he leaves it again, for twenty miles over the level 
Rhine plain, he sees the spire of Strasburg Cathe- 
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dral. But little short of five hundred feet in height, 
it is the tallest spire in Europe, and the most beauti- 
ful. Standing in the little square which fronts the 
main entrance, one can hardly realize its great 
height, so symmetrical are its proportions. The 
tower on which rests the spire proper, is perhaps 
two hundred feet from the ground, and above it rises 
the spire nearly three hundred feet further. It is of 
stone open-work, and carved so delicately that from 
the ground it looks like a piece of fretted lace-work, 
rather than the substantial thing itis. One almost 
fears that the first gale will blow it away; yet it has 
stood for centuries ; and if you climb to its base you 
find that it is very solid and very real. 

Inside of the Cathedral is the wonderful clock, out 
of which, every day at twelve, issue and return pro- 
cessions of angels, apostles, and other fanciful 
characters, in solemn procession. The rose window 
over the main entrance is nearly fifty feet in diame- 
ter, and the stained glass of which it is composed 
‘was made before that art was lost in the middle 


ages, 

Aside from the Cathedral, Strasburg possesses 
little interest for the visitor. It is in ordinary times 
a rather sleepy old city of about 80,000 inhabitants. 
It was elaborately fortified by Vauban in the reign 
of Louis XIV. It is about one mile from the Rhine, 
on the little River Ill (a little larger than the Oneida 
Creek), which runs under the walls, and through the 
city. The plain between the city and the Rhine is 
covered with earthworks, so constructed as to be 
surrounded with water from the Rhine in case of 
asiege. Itis considered the strongest fortress in 
the east of France, and was intended by Louis XIV 
to be a bulwark against German invasion. 

Speaking of Strasburg, Appletons’ Cyclopedia 
says: “The Rhine is crossed by a bridge of boats, 
which leads to the fortress of Kehl in Baden.” This 
statement contains two gross errors. The Rhine 
here is not crossed by a bridge of boats, but by a 
substantial stone bridge, reaching from the Strasburg 
side to an island in the middle of the river, and 
thence to the German side. The island is of con- 
siderable extent, and belongs to France, and the sec- 
tion of the bridge extending from it to the right 
bank of the river was no doubt the part which was 
blown up by the Prussians at the commencement of 
the present war. 

Secondly, Kehl is not a fortress at all, but an open, 
straggling German town, and about as uninteresting 
a locality as I found in Germany. My recollections 
of it are two-fold, viz. : 1st, being thirsty, and attempt- 
ing to drink some beer, which proved so strong 
and bitter that I could not finish the glass; and, 2d, 
making an inquiry at the station about the departure 
of the trains, and finding that my interlocutors 
were Spanish students at Heidelberg, just arrived, 
and able to speak nothing but Spanish. 

Strasburg is essentially a German town. Fully 
two-thirds of its inhabitants speak German, and 
many of them do not understand French.' A boy 
of whom I bought a handful of cherries at the east 
gate replied to me in German when I addressed 
him in French, and the landlord of the Hotel de la 
Ville de Paris was, I thought, the only man in the 
city who could speak English. Cc. & J. 

W. ©., Sept. 23, 1870. 


Rapid Growth of a Western City. 
Bene following facts concerning the growth and 
prosperity of Leavenworth, Kansas, were com- 
municated to us by a resident of that city. 

He went to Leavenworth during the excitement 
of a large government land-sale, about fourteen 
years ago, when its population only numbered a few 
hundred persons. At that time the houses were 
filled to overflowing, and at first he was forced to 
take lodgings on the floor with a stranger, under 4 
bed—the upper side of the bed being occupied by 
two more fortunate strangers. According to the 
census just completed, Leavenworth contains now 
& population cf nearly twenty-five thousand. 

The city is situated on the Missouri river, 309 
miles from St. Louis, and is the metropolis of the 
State. There is good river-communication with St. 





Louis, which is a great help to the commercial pros- 
perity of the city. 

The Leavenworthians have recently had their 
labor of ten years rewarded, after sinking a shaft 715 
feet, by the development of an inexhaustible bed 
of coal, at which they are greatly rejoiced. Their 
supply of coal has hitherto been brought about one 
hundred and fifty miles, from the interior of the 
State, costing when delivered in their city from $12 
to $14 perton. Now it can be furnished at $4.50 
per ton. It is supposed that a good supply of coal 
underlies the whole State. This coal development 
will tend to stimulate manufacturing interests 
generally in Leavenworth. Already Pittsburg 
capitalists are talking of erecting extensive iron- 
works there. 

Fort Leavenworth adjoins the city, and is com- 
manded by Gen. Pope. Extensive improvements 
are being made there; among which are the erec- 
tion of a large number of fine residences for officers, 
and long ranges of barracks for soldiers. A new 
parade-ground is being laid out, and ornamented with 


trees. Gas-works are also in process of con- 


struction. Fort Leavenworth is said to be a favorite 
post with military officers (a large number of whom 
are stationed there) on account of its great natural 
beauty and healthfulness. 


The enterprise often manifested by young western 
towns is proverbial, but it is thought by some that 
Leavenworth takes the lead in this respect. In 
addition to developing her coal resources at a cost 
of one hundred thousand dollars, she has built 
fifty miles of railroad, and is now engaged in erect- 
ing a railway and highway bridge across the Mis- 
souri river, at a cost of nine hundred thousand 
dollars, H. G. A. 

0. C., Sept. 25, 1870. 


Fast Time. 

While riding on the Great Western Railroad in 
Canada, from Beamsville to St. Catharine, I ob- 
served that we were going very rapidly, and as the 
mile-posts were near the track, and easily seen from 
the car window, I took my watch in hand. The 
following is an accurate statement of the time made 
and distance traveled : 

ist mile in 50 seconds, 


2d “ “ 48 “ 
8d “ ity 48 “ 
4th “ “ 47 “ 
5th “ “ 45 “ 
6th “ “ 48 «“ 
"th “ “ 40 “ 


making the total seven miles in 5 minutes and 21 
seconds. One mile in 40 seconds, or two-thirds of a 
minute, is, I think,-the fastest railroad time ever re- 
corded. G. D. A. 


A Few Words about the Oil Region. 
Pitisville, Penn., September, 1870. 

Dear CrrcutaR:—One can seldom visit this re- 
gion without finding something of new interest. 
Yesterday, as I entered the “ oil region ” by the way 
of Franklin, I was surprised to see the large num- 
ber of derricks erected and in process of construction, 
between Franklin and Oil City. On inquiry, I 
learned that there had recently been found there an 
oil of “heavy gravity,” such as is used for ma- 
chinery lubrication. This oil always commands a 
much higher price than that from which kerosene is 
manufactured. 1 

The present war in Europe has occasioned a 
depreciation in the price of the ordinary crude oil. 
Germany has been a large consumer of this oil, 
but there is of course little demand for it at present 
in that quarter. 

Coming up oil creek, where the oil was first de- 
veloped, 1 found a new center of interest on the 
bluffs near Petroleum Center. The most productive 
oil wells now developed are at this point. The der- 
ricks give it nearly the appearance of a city. The 
farm on which these are situated is owned by a man 
named McCray. His income is said to amount to 
five dollars per minute night and day. He has the 





reputation, nevertheless, of being very miserly. 
The railroad kings are very active just now in 
making connections with this region, in order to get 
a share of its carrying trade. There are five differ- 
ent railroads centering here, two of which are ex- 
tending their lines. G. W. H. 


Progress of Fruit-Culture in Connecticut, 
Wallingford, Sept. 28, 1870. 

Dear CrrcuLArR:—Your readers are aware, that 
the cultivation of small fruits has for a long time been 
the leading business of the Wallingford Community. 
Other branches of industry are, however, now open- 
ing, and we are gradually withdrawing from the cul- 
ture of small fruits for market. Indeed, our straw- 
berry campaign this season has probably been our 
last, and another season may terminate our cultiva- 
tion of raspberries and blackberries, at least for the 
present. 

We commenced raising strawberries for market 
seventeen years ago. I recollect it was quite diffi- 
cult to dispose of our first crop, Of nearly a quar- 
ter ofan acre. We finally found a market for the 
fruit in Meriden and New Haven. At the former 
place we had no competition, and furnished the 
only dealer with all the berries he could sell, 
which was from sixteen to twenty-four quarts 
a day! At New Haven there were five or six per- 
sons who dealt in them. Their berries came mostly 
from New York in half-pint boxes. We managed to 
sell our surplus berries among them, which some- 
times amounted to twenty quarts a day. 

The next season we enlarged our strawberry-bed 
a little,and made a contract with a Middletown 
firm to supply it with all it could sell in that 
city. It had no competition, and sold I think 
from thirty to thirty-six quarts a day. 

The price of strawberries then was about eighteen 
cents a quart wholesale, nearly the same they 
brought this season. But as wages have nearly 
doubled since then, the luscious fruit is now within 
the reach of the poorest laborer. More prolific 
varieties have been introduced, and improved meth- 
ods of cultivation have been adopted, so that straw- 
berries are still grown with a moderate profit. 

Raspberry-culture is of comparatively recent date, 
especially the culture of “ Black Caps.” When the 
Doolittle appeared a great impetus was given to the 
business. Prices went up, and for two or three sea- 
sons we could hardly fill our orders, even at thirty 
cents a quart. Butso many rushed into the business 
that raspberries have become a drug in the market, 
and were sold this season for eight and ten cents a 
quart, which is ruinous to the grower at the present 
price of labor. Our crop, which was a very fine one, 
barely paid for picking and marketing. 


The progress of grape-culture is still more strik- 
ing. Twenty years ago, scarcely a grape could be 
found in our markets. A few Isabellas and Cataw- 
bas, it is true, were sometimes seen in our large cities. 
Now, nearly every grocer’s stand is loaded with them, 
and the price is so low that they are within the 
reach of all. Delawares, Isabellas, Concords and Ca- 
tawbas are now retailing in New Haven from eight 
to fifteen cents a pound. 


A quarter of a century ago, fruit was generally re- 
garded as a useless luxury, and eaten in unhealthy 
seasons, if at all, under the protest of physicians. 
Now it is looked upon ag one of the necessaries of 
life. The first fruits of the season are hailed by the 
invalid as harbingers of health ; they are expected to 
give a glow to the cheek and elasticity to the step. 
In short, fruit is now consumed by all classes, and 
every-where held in honor. B. B. 


GOVERNMENT OF PRUSSIA. 


A “constant reader” wants information as to the 
form of government of “ Prussia proper.” We re- 
ply that it is now a constitutional monarchy, heredi- 
tary in the male line of the house of Hohenzollern. 
The constitution, which is derived from grant by 
King Frederick William IV., brother of the present 
sovereign, modified by subsequent grants, and has 
only been in existence since 1848, vests the executive 
and part of the legislative authority in the , 
In the executive branch he is assisted by a 
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of ministers appointed by himself. The islative 
bodies consist of the + Thesseuhene,” is 


Upper Chamber, and is composed of the princes of 
oa eral family ; sixteen “ mediatized” friends; the 
heads of the territorial oer eight life peers; 
eight titled noblemen elected the resident land 
owners in the eight provinces; representatives of 
the universities; the heads of “ chapters” ; the may- 
ors of towns having more than 50,000 inhabitants, 
and persons nominated at the pleasure of the king. 
The second chamber is composed of 432 members, 
chosen for three years by general but not universal 
suffrage. Every Prussian subject is enrolled in the 
army upon reaching the age of twenty, and serves 
three years in the lar army, four in the reserves, 
and nine in the “ Landwehr,” or militia. Even at 
the age of fifty he is not exempt from military duty, 
but is then enrolled in the “ Landsturm,” or home 
guard. On a@ peace footing, a Prussian regiment 
consists of three battallions, numbering 518 each ; 
in war, the battallions are increased to 1,002 each. 
“Prussia proper” contains 24,043,296 inhabitants ; 


ans are on the matter. Frequently there 
have been two Popes at the same time, occasionally 
there have been three, and the Council of Constance 
had to adjudicate on the claims of John XXIII, the 
Italian Pope ; Gregory XIL, the French ; Bene- 
diet XLII , the Spanish Pope; and Martin V., the Ger- 
man Pope. Nineteen Popes have been driven out of 
Rome, and thirty-five have never entered it; eight 

have reigned less than a month, nea Ply si 
one year, twenty-two Popes two years, -four 
Popes between two and five years, fifty-one Popes 
between five and fifteen years, eighteen Popes. be- 
tween fifteen and twenty-four years, and the apostle 
Peter is the only ‘Pope’ who has reigned twenty- 
five years. Of the Popes, thirty-one have been de- 
clared usurpers and heretics, twenty-six have been 
deposed, twenty-eight have been kept in the chair 
by means of foreign intervention, eighteen were 
poisoned, four strangled, one (John XIL.) was stabbed 
to death whilst in the act of adultery, by the indig- 
nant husband. One half of the Popes (153) have 
shown themselves totally unworthy of being consid- 


the North German confederation, including Prussia, | ered the ‘ Vicars of God.’ Six, notwithstanding their 


29,910,377; the population of the South German 
states is 8,611,523, making the total popsletion of 


vows, have had children. Urban V. confessed his 
fallibility, and submitted to the censures of the Coun- 


all the countries under the military leadership of|cil. Victor III, and Adrian VL. publicly acknowl- 


King William, 38,521,900. 
1923,094.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


INDIA RUBBER INEXHAUSTIBLE. 


The belt of land around the globe, 500 miles 
north, and 500 miles south of the equator, 


That of France is 88,| edged that they had committed sin. 


NEWS ITEMS. 





Tr is estimated, says an exchange, that the de- 


bounds in trees producing the gum of tude aahp scendants of Jonathan Edwards are now about two 


ber. They can be tapped, it is stated, for twenty 
successive seasons without injury ; and the trees 
stand so close that one man can gather the sap 
of eighty in a day, each tree yielding on an aver- 

e three table-spoonfuls daily. 


thousand and five hundred in number, extending to 
the fifth generation. 


Tue President of Liberia was lately turned away 
from seven New York hotels in succession, on ac- 


Forty-three | count of his color. 
thousand of these trees have been counted in a 


CHRISTADELPHIANS is the name of a new sect 


tract of country thirty miles long by eight wide. | which has appeared in England. 


There are in America and Europe more than 150 
manufactories of India rubber articles, employ- 
ing 500 operatives each, and consuming more 
than 10,000,000 pounds of gum per year, in its 
infancy. But to whatever extent it may increase, 
there will still be plenty of rubber to supply the 
demand.— Exchange. 


The fortifications of Paris were constructed 


A NEw installment of Chinese has arrived at the 
East. Mr. G. B. Hervey of South Belleville, near 
Newark, N. J., has procured sixty-eight to work in 
his laundry. They were brought across the country 
from San Francisco quietly, and landed in Belleville 
at midnight, so that the villagers had no intimation 
of their coming until they waked up in the morning 
and found them in their midst. Five hundred more 
are coming, it is said, to work on a railway in New 


in the reign of Louis Philippe. They consist | Jersey. 


of a bastioned and terraced wall, faced with ma- |} 


sonry, and surrounded by a ditch of a breadth 
varying from 60 to 160 feet. The general out- 
line is of an irregular oval form nearly 22 miles 


in circumference, and enclosing an area of 19,271" 


acres or 80 miles, and a population of 1,500,000, 


persons. The axis of the oval from north to} 


south is 9,700 yards, and that from east to west 
is 12,317 yards. Around the enciente or circuit 


Tue Jewish New Year festival in New York city 
‘Sept. 27, it is said, closed half the stores in the Bow- 
ery. All the synagogues were crowded. 

_ Kossurn declines to serve as a deputy to the Hun- 
garian Parliament. 

THERE are 650,000 German troops now on French 
\territory, consisting of twenty-one army corps. Three 
fresh army corps are under arms, but have not left 


of the wall are 94 angular forts, with areas of | Germany. 


about 338 square yards each. 


Tue Lost Women or Firtra Avenve.—Some 
evidences of discontent with an aimless life 
have appeared even in Fifth Avenue, New 
York, For instance, at a fashionable party, a 
few evenings since, a beautiful young woman 
turned sharply upon an elderly dowager, who was 
prosing about the Magdalens, and the hopeless- 
ness of doing any thing for these “ lost women,” 
with the assertion, “I know a class more hope- 
lessly lost than they. We fashionables, who 
murder time, and squander money, and lead wo- 
men to become Magdalens that they may dress 
like us—why does nobody send missionaries to 
us ?” The bitter intensity of the utterance was 
eloquent of bitter impossibilities. No doubt, 
there are more ways than one of being lost. 
The syrens are not of one class, or confined to 
one locality. —Celia Burleigh. 


The Nominal Successors of St. Peter. 
Rev. Van Meter, of the Howard Mission, is respon- 
sible for the following translation of a paragraph 
which originally appeared in a Neapolitan paper : 


“ We subjoin some curious statistics with reference 
to the occupants of St. Peter’schair. From the time 


_ Batvoons are used in Paris and Metz to send com- 
‘munications to the Government and friends outside 
lof those eities. 


28th of Sept., after a fifty-five days’ siege. 


THE survey of the North Pacific Railroad from 
northern Minnesota to Puget Sound is completed. 


Nearty half a million books were sold this season 
at the usual fall auction trade-sales in New York. 


Mount Vatican and the castle of St. Angelo, form- 

ing what is called the Leonine City, was not surren- 
dered with the rest of Rome. With this exception 
the city, with its garrison of 16,000 troops, armament, 
arms, stores, etc., was formally surrendered to the 
Italian army on the 12th of Sept. 
JULES FAvRE’s interview with Count Bismarck, 
for the purpose of negotiating a peace, was a failure. 
All hopes of peace are given up for the present. 
The prospect is now that there will be an indefinite 
and unrelenting continuance of the war. 

CARDINAL ANTONELLI, who has long been the 
Pope’s Prime Minister, has resigned, and Cardinal 
Capazzi appointed in his place. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


of St. Peter that the ever wasin| R. B. G., Marengo, I J. 
Rome) to Pius 1X., Eeoutoeteiens three hun- | Ontario, $1.00; ay Be Wilming ne ee 
dred of one sort or another. It would be|E. H Granville, N. ¥., : 1.00: Mrs. A., Ver- 


difficult to give the exact number, for no two histori- 





non, N. Y., $1.00. 


| STRASBURG surrendered to the Germans on the |} 





Ainonncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is.an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N..Y.,fourmiles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad,’ Number of members, 200, Land, 654 acres, Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
OracuLan, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about . 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
35, Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C,, at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of 
members, 40, Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture, 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The 0: C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term, They call their social system Bintz Comuu- 
nism Or ComPLEX Maxaiace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS, 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is dificult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsno more. 2. The Branch-C ities, theugh they 
have not.attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers. only 
as they can grow in eapital and buildings. 3. The kind of men 
and women who are likely fo make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Comnmunities are not asylums for pleasure seekersor per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion. They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to. devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best. way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 


SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community, 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFIGE 
(Waitimerorp Commoxitrr), WALLINGFORD, Conx. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to i 

WALLincrorp Community, Wallingford Gonn, 


PUBLICATIONS, 

SaLvaTion From Six, THe Exp ov Curistian Fairu; an octavo 
pamphlet. of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 eents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or American Soctauisms. By John Humphrey Noyes, 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, London, 
Trubner & Co, Price $4.00. To subscribers of the Circuar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

TasTaarrsa’s Guz; & Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Par-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narrativesand Illustrations. 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50, 

Mate ConTinancs; or in Sexual Intercourse, A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes, Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Vouwvuns or THe“ Cincutar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the Cimcu.ar office. 

Musens, Taussun & Comrasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or Amznicam Soctatisua, and the 
Trarpsa’s Guipg for sale, They will receive subscriptions for 
our other publications. 




















